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same money income, the one with a full-time homemaker is considerably better off because she has more time to produce goods and services at home and avoids the job-related expenses on which the employed wife spends about 15 percent of her earnings (Vickery, 1979). Lazear and Michael (1980) estimate that after taking into account taxes, extra purchases related to working, and the loss of the woman's time in the home, the two-earner family needs about 30 percent more income than the one-earner family to maintain an equivalent standard of living. Also, to the extent that the family adopts expenditure patterns dependent on two incomes, they lose the flexibility the one-earner family has of having an additional worker entering the labor market to tide them over in an emergency. On the other hand, the contribution the full-time home-maker can make by economizing on food and clothing, two areas on which she has traditionally concentrated, has greatly decreased, since the proportion of family income spent on these items has declined from 45 percent in 1950 to 25 percent in 1972 (Vickery, 1979). This may help to explain why homemakers, as well as employed wives, are beginning to spend somewhat less time on housework (Robinson, 1977b).
Thus, the primary impact on expenditures and savings patterns of the wife's work status is via the effect on family earnings and not via changes related to her different life-style and economizing on home time. This is particularly surprising because the employed wife appears to exercise more influence on expenditure decisions (Ferber, 1982), and one might expect her to use that influence to buy goods and services that would reduce time needed for housework. This is an area where a great deal of additional work needs to be done to help us gain better insights.
Marital and Childbearing Patterns So far, we have dealt with women who are, or expect to become, wives and mothers, and we have discussed the effects of their family status on their labor force participation, occupations, and earnings, as well as the allocation of time and expenditures of their families. Next, we examine the extent to which a woman's labor market status influences her position within the family and then turn to the question of how it affects the well-being of her family.
As we have seen, the increasing labor force participation of women is not associated with a significant decline in the proportion of women who marry at some time during their lives. But the greater economic independence of women has no doubt contributed to pushing the age of first marriage upward. For example, there is evidence that seems to indicate that women delay marriage when they have numerous prospects for well-paying jobs. Preston and Richards (1975) found that the proportion of single women at ages 22 to 24 was likely to be higher in80).out that this type of estimate is generally inflated and, in fact, estimates of time spent in family work for both husbands of employed and nonemployed wives are much higher than those obtained with diary data.om these sources reduced to such an extent that it would amo a 100 percent tax rate. Obviously, their situation would be entirely different from tl used in our example.ng the stomach. If she does well, life will be more pleasant for the family,
